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'*The character of every child is the joint result 
of environment and heredity. Of the two, the only 
one under our control and for which we are respon- 
sible, is environment." 
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To ik/ Editor: 

This little story is mailed to you with the i 
nest request that it may receive an early and favor- 
able notice for the sake of those whom it is intended | 

It is written, not from theory nor imagination, J 
but from thirteen years' experience among the clasB i 
of 7ieglected children whom the Little Brother typi- |^ 
fies, and for whom he ventures to appeal. 

Caroline H. PEixBEBTor 
Stamford, Delaware Co,, N. Y. 
July. iSg6. 



"In a long newspaper career in New York, I 
grew so well to know the temptations and the 
sorrows of these little unconsidered brothers that 
to me it has become a source of wonder how any 
one of them escapes the pit-falls dug for a long 
undoing. 

*'In this story of a little lad singularly free 
from lasting guile, there is a gentle pathos in the 
telling that arouses sympathy for him and hun- 
dreds of other little brothers, of whom he is a 
type more fortunate than some." 

Charlbs Edwin Shull, 
Editor, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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CHAPTER I. 

THERE is nothing so hard to kill as a baby 
that nobody wants. If some one had loved 
your little brother — whose name was James — 
perchance he would have turned his face to the 
wall and died ; but being unloved and fatherless 
and a burden to his mother, who longed to be 
rid of him, he lived on, in spite of cold, hunger, 
whooping cough, measles, marasmus, and long- 
continued and heartless neglect — for it seems 
sometimes as if nature hates to make a little grave 
unless she knows that it is to be kept green ynth 
tears. 

'*It's just to plague me that he lives I" his 
mother cried. *'Why ain't he like other people's 
young uns ? There's nothin' ever a-goin' to kill 
Aim." And she set him on the floor with a hard 
thump. 
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Thus the floor became early in life the abiding 
place of little James, who developed, while in the 
crawling stage, a remarkable sagacity concern- 
ing things good and things evil; concerning pins 
which were meant to be held for hours in the 
mouth without swallowing, and apple-cores and 
orange skins which were to be swallowed with 
impunity — at least by your Little Brother James. 

He was a cunning baby, after the fashion of a 
little cub— but with far greater need of cunning. 
He could lie for hours with his cheek against the 
floor and his thumb in his mouth ; his eye fixed 
on a distant, unattainable, beloved object, until 
discretion ceased to be the better part of 
valor. Then with breathless activity when the 
right moment came, would he wn'ggle over 
chairs, boxes and ricketty tables to carry out the 
long-cherished campaign of acquisition, by which 
a crust of bread on the window-sill became a 
toothsome morsel in the hungry little mouth. 

As he grew older, he toddled out the front door 
alone into that great wide world which he knew 
as The Street, and which became to him hence- 
forth home, school and play-ground. When he 
fell down he picked himself up without haste or 
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wounded pride, and, if hurt, he knew better than 
to cry aloud. 

At eight years of age little James was a curly- 
haired, bright-eyed youngster whose knowledge 
of life had been gained by deep experience. The 
trolley cars which had lately begun to run in the 
neighborhood failed in their endeavor to crush 
him beneath their wheels, while the horse-cars 
which they displaced had long ago given up the 
attempt in despair, albeit he had always been 
seen on the track until the horses' hoofs were 
upon him — only to reappear on the curbstone 
smiling, unharmed and unconcerned, after the 
car had passed. 

He attended school in an irregular fashion, and 
learned enough to read the signs of the shops 
and to write his name with chalk on the steps of 
other people's houses. He had become an ex- 
pert in the art of pawning household goods, and 
ever since he could remember had undertaken 
these mercantile transactions, not only for his 
mother, but for various other women in the 
neighborhood. 

"You take this and hock it," his mother would 
say, giving your Little Brother a push down the 
steps, while she laid in his hands a bundle and a 
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scrap of paper containiag an almost illegible 
qTiest to the pawnbroker to send the money back I 
by bearer. Little James knew the clioiceet tft- ] 
aorta where artiuies of all kinds could be "hoek- 
ed," including those select and highly-favored 1 
merchantB who never asked any qaestions. 

His mother wftB absent very frequently all day | 
and the room locked ; bo that it aeemad not only- 
safe but perfectly just for little James— if ho 
wanted anything to eat — to withhold a portion 
ot the proceeds, and report that this waa all ha 
had received, or that he had lost the ticket, or I 
that a big boy had robbed him of the miss- | 
ing penniaa, or that a "Cop'" had chased him, 
and he had fallen down and the pennies bad 
rolled out of his pocket. He varied these ex- 
planations from time to time, and presented 
the moat appropriate with a \vinninB 
and a deeply apologetic air. A lie is a wronged 1 
child's only defense, and your Little Brother's J 
shield of falsehood was adjusted to meet all'^ 
the eniergencies of hfe. 

In the evening little James was to be seen 
street until ten and twelve o'clock at night, and I 
sometimes all night, when it seemed the part: ot 4 
wisdom to keep out of his mother's sight. ] 
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Very often there were visitors calling at the 
house. They were the "gentlemen friends" of 
his mother, and their coming and going had be- 
come such a matter of course that he never in- 
quired how long they stayed or why they came. 
He was rather proud of his mother's popularity, 
and often boasted to his playmates : — 

"She doesn't have to work because she has so 
many friends." 

At intervals one of the aforesaid friends resid- 
ed under the same roof with little James, who 
knew him as "Scotch Andy," and the hideous 
mockery of his semi-paternal attitude was ac- 
cepted by the child as a thing of evil to be en- 
dured while it lasted. While Andy was a mem- 
ber of the household other friends of the family 
were conspicuously absent for a time, and then 
slowly reappeared, one by one, and it was then 
that your Little Brother became exceedingly 
watchful and wary, halting at the doorway, with 
one foot poised for flight, his alert ear ready to 
catch the familiar sound of strife within. Little 
skirmishes, angry discussions and short passages 
at arms were to be expected, and could be easily 
dodged, until came the long-expected battle of 
blows, shrieks, oaths, breaking of furniture and 
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OBilla for the police, daring wiiieh he cowered and 
crept out of sight, and watched his chance to es- 
cape into the ever-welcome silent darkness of the 
city streets at midnight. 

Your Little Brother's esperienoes were not 
confined wholly to the streets. Various charit- 
able institutions took charge of him for limited 
periods, while his mother waa secluded in a city 
prison, but he invariably escaped from their cus- 
tody and returned to his old haunts. His thji-d 
escape from the good intentions of thecharitable 
made up the last indictment that deprived him 
of the sympathy of respectable people. The 
officers of the Humane Society were obliged to 
hunt hiui from shelter to shelter, from stable to 
packing-box, from alley to liighway, until at last 
they collared the child and brought him before 
a Kagistrate for commitment to a reformatory. 

Little James, in his ninth year, now entered 
the ranks of a scientiHc classification. He was 
enrolled as a "Juvenile Offender." His charac- 
ter was briefly summ.ed up on the Magistrate's 
page as "incorrigible," and without any further 
charge against him than the fact that he had 
ran away from three separate orphan asylums,he 
was committed to the House of Reformation. 
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**Why did you runaway, boy?" asked the Mag- 
istrate, with an air that was both judicial and 
benign. 

A procession of all the things he particularly 
detested in institutional life passed through the 
mind of the small culprit, and he appreciated the 
importance of making a wise selection. It is 
always difficult to produce a creditable reason 
from that well of likes and dislikes which is the 
mysterious source of childish energy. The der- 
rick of a daring imagination is occasionally need- 
ed to hoist into view the overgrown, puffed-up 
style of Reason supposed to be acceptable to the 
adult intelligence. 

A vision of children sitting down and standing 
up simultaneously at a given signal, passed 
through his mind ; of interminable rows of mugs 
and slices of bread on a long, narrow table, with 
benches on either side ; of a large, desolate room 
known as the "play-room," with nothing to play 
with except benches, which could not be stood 
on, jumped over nor moved from their place along 
the wall, and the echo of an oft-repeated com- 
mand rang in his ears : — 

"Children who put their fingers in their mouths 
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will be sent to bed with one slice of bread and no 
milk." 

Of course, it would be absurd to mention this 
last restriction to a grown-up human being. It 
was an idiotic, personal insult, the memory of 
which filled him with scornful anger— but it 
could never be mentioned to an adult — least of 
all to a Magistrate, although it had contributed 
largely to his persistence in seeking escape. 

All the other horrors were of the same class ; 
they were equally unmentionable, because the 
universal rule of childhood is : — 

* 'Never explain to grown-up people what they 
cannot understand." / 

So your Little Brother, after a long pause, dur- 
ing which he fidgeted from one foot to the other, 
at last drew from the depths of his mental pro- 
cesses the following :— 

"I ran away because they whipped me and 
didn't give me enough to eat." 

This bold statement was promptly dissected 
and laid bare as a calumnious falsehood, corpor- 
al punishment being forbidden by the managers 
of the institution, and the diet known to be both 
wholesome and abundant. 

The Magistrate and the OflQcer of the Humane 
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Society looked sad, and your Little Brother's pal- 
lor increased, notwithstanding his air of defiance ; 
but he did not whimper as the Constable stepped 
forward and led him away to the House of Re- 
formation. 

If the sum of his offences left anything to be 
desired, his rags, dirt and scowling forehead com- 
pleted the picture of the juvenile offender, against 
whom society must arm itself with high-walled 
reformatories, stripes, bars, compulsory tasks 
and military discipline. 

And as yet he had offended no one — being but 
a child of nine, homeless and friendless— and 
many had offended him from the moment of his 
birth — ay, and before his birth — and of them is it 
not written: "It were better that a mill-stone 
were hanged about their necks and they were 
thrown into the midst of the sea rather than that 
they should offend one of these little ones?" But 
it is not given to the sons of men to see as do the 
angels in heaven in whose eyes this child stood 
as the Offended One and not as the offender. It 
was not given to your Little Brother to speak 
with the tongue of men or of angels and tell the 
story of his wrongs. He could not explain to the 
worthy Magistrate nor to the representatives of 
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a great Christian charity organized for his pro- 
tection how unendurable seemed the restraints 
of the well-managed Homes from which he had 
escaped; how dear and familiar those muddy 
streets which his baby feet had trod as nursery 
and playground; nor could he describe the deg- 
radation and despair which fill the heart of the 
charity child when he finds himself robbed of all 
individuality. Like an infant Hercules he had 
wrestled with the monster Neglect, and had 
wrung the gift of life from a thousand untoward 
circumstances. But this pitiful, unnatural inde- 
pendence of a baby, with its silent reproach for 
the past and its dreadful significance for the fu- 
ture, served only to fit him with a title that, like 
the crown of thorns upon the brow of Another, was 
so effective as to place him at once beyond the 
pale of human sympathy. 



CHAPTER II. 

^ ^ I S IT possible that all these children— some 
■ of them look so young— are really bad?" 
asked a gentle-faced visitor as she stood in the 
centre of the well-lighted work-shop in which two 
hundred inmates of the Reformatory were busily 
engaged. The Prefect lowered his voice as he re- 
plied, with emphasis: 

**I don^t like to shock you, Madam, but I assure 
you every boy in this room is more or less de- 
praved and unfit to associate with other boys. 
It would be an outrage to allow them their lib- 
erty." 

The visitor shivered and looked from one boy 
to another with evident shrinking. Little James 
was among the workers and bent his cropped 
head low over his task. He had not overheard 
either the question or answer, but he understood 
perfectly the meaning of her glance. His 
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mind was already stamped with the conscious- 
ness of his classification, and one of the greatest 
of the many unavoidable evils of a reformatory 
was rapidly sapping the foundations of character 
and self-respect. 

Your Little Brother soon fell into a routine of 
work, study, pastime and punishment. He at- 
tached himself to various comrades, and discussed 
with the air of a connoisseur the petty crimes for 
which these lads had been committed to the in- 
stitution. No care on the part of the managers 
and superintendent was able to prevent this fil- 
tering of evil knowledge from the graduates in 
crime to the beginners. The deeds of the juve- 
nile law-breaker became the common property 
of the inmates. The first question asked of a 
new arrival was: 

**What did you do to get here?" 

His story of transgression was heard with 
eagerness and passed from one to another. In 
this way boys who had done nothing worse than 
play truant from school learnt a]l there was to 
learn of till-tapping, house-breaking and petty 
larceny of all kinds. Little James heard many a 
detail he had never known before, and imparted 
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similar information to those who came to the in- 
stitution more innocent than himself. 

He progressed rapidly in the school-room and 
labored with great apparent zeal in the work- 
shop ; he discovered the art of chewing tobacco 
without detection — notwithstanding that the 
practice was strictly forbidden — and learned to 
sham sickness in order to escape overwork ; to 
listen attentively to the discourse in chapel, and 
to sell forbidden eatables to his comrades at the 
same moment. His knowledge of crime became 
greatly extended, while at the same time he 
earned two honor marks and a pocket knife for 
good conduct. 

But after six months of reformation he was un- 
expectedly discharged into the custody of his 
mother, who applied for his release immediately 
after her own from the House of Correction. 
The Reformatory happened to be overcrowded 
at the time, and he was permitted to leave it be- 
fore the expiration of his term in order to make 
room for others* 

After his release it seemed to little James that 
the streets were swarming with ex-inmates of the 
House of Reformation. 

He met them on every street corner, and 
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claimed their acquaintance in that spirit of free 
masonry that distinguishes tramps and jail- 
birds all the world over. 

A few months later he was drawn into a com- 
pany of petty thieves calling themselves the 
"Plying Heels," several of the members having 
made his acquaintance in the Reformatory. Your 
Little Brother was delighted to accompany them 
on their nightly pilgrimages. 

An agile, quick-witted, trusty little boy is use- 
ful in all emergencies, but for purposes of crime 
he is doubly valuable if he happens to possess an 
innocent, childish face, and can look you straight 
in the eye and tell an astounding falsehood with- 
out winking. Your Little Brother could do all 
this, and he had besides a vast experience in dis- 
posing of saleable goods. He was put forward 
to do the dangerous part of the work— to climb 
through the broken shutter of a store, to squeeze 
through the iron grating of a cellar window, and 
to open the door of a vacated house at midnight 
to his more cautious companions. 

The "Plying Heels" dealt chiefly in lead pipe. 
This may not seem to the uninitiated a very 
valuable commodity, but to petty thieves there 
is nothing more irresistibly alluring than the 
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prospect of such booty. It has a recognized 
market value and there are places where it can 
be sold and no questions asked. If questions 
were asked, your Little Brother could always 
parry them, and utterly mislead and confound 
his interlocutors. Many were the adventures in 
which he figured as the hero, and the depreda- 
tions of the gang were becoming a source of mys- 
tery and annoyance to the police. 

It was in September that the climax of these 
adventures was reached. An unoccupied house 
was broken into and yards of expensive plumb- 
ing were cut away to the destruction of fine 
woodwork, frescoed ceilings and velvet carpets. 
Little James, growing bolder with each victory, 
carried a sample of the booty to a hitherto un- 
tried dealer. The man examined the pipe care- 
lessly and turned to the dusty shelves to replace 
a faded shawl — and to press an electric button. 

The little thief waited impatiently and half 
angrily for his decision, but without any sense of 
danger— until a hand was laid upon his shoulder 
and he found himself in the grasp of a powerful 
city detective. Tears and struggles were of no 
avail. By night he was lodged in the Central 
Station House, and after a brief hearing the next 
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morning before a Magistrate he was carried in a 
van with a number of adult prisoners, and thrust 
into a cell in the county prison, to await trial at 
court. 

The waiting cell of a city prison is not a pleas- 
ant resort, even to the most degraded criminal. 
The air is close, the food intolerable, and the 
walls, floor and bedding generally infested with 
rats and vermin. Your Little Brother wept bit- 
terly for days after his incarceration. The ver- 
min distressed him by day, the rats terrified him 
at night and the food at all times made him ill. 
The hours of darkness were insupportably long, 
and after daylight had faded from the high, nar- 
row aperture which served as a window, little 
James fell upon his knees and sobbed aloud with 
his head pressed against the stone walL The 
screams of miserable wretches insane from drink, 
pierced the stone walls (impenetrable only to joy 
and sunlight) and smote his ear with fresh ter- 
ror. A kind-hearted keeper, who brought him 
soup and bread, finally yielded to his entreaties 
for company and thrust in a burglar of nineteen 
to share his cell. This soothed the fears and 
added greatly to the comfort of your Little 
Brother. He fell asleep without more tears. 
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The time passed quickly the next day, and the 
hours wer« spent in talking, playing cards and 
chewing tobacco. 

Sunday was distinct from other days, owing to 
the arrival of a band of evangelists, who sang 
hymns and preached a sermon for the benefit of 
the prisoners. When the service was over the 
door of the cell opened and a middle-aged gentle- 
man, hymn-book in hand, opened a conversation 
with his little younger brother, whom he failed 
to recognize. 

"How shocking to see a little boy in a place 
like this! What have you been doing?" 

'*I got took up," said little James, briefly, ig- 
noring first causes. 

"You see," continued the old gentleman cheer- 
fully, "the way of the transgressor is always 
hard. I have very little time to-day, as I have a 
great many poor souls to talk to. But I want 
you to remember two things — one is, that Jesus 
loves you, and the other is, that He wants you to 
love Him. Do you know who Jesus is?" 

"Yes," lisped the Little Brother, looking up 
with eager cunning. "He was born in a manger 
in Bethlehem of Judea ; I heered all about Him 
in Sunday School." 
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*'And He says, ^Suffer them to come unto Me,' 
even such little children as you. Dear me, this 
is a sad sight, a sad sight !^^ for the haggard 
beauty of the up-turned, tear-stained face of his 
Little Brother at that moment revealed the re- 
lationship and smote his heart. Little James 
had, indeed, the face of an angel, and stood peer- 
ing through the iron grating as if Heaven lay 
outside and Hell within those iron boundaries. 

* 'Can't you git me out?" he asked, plaintively. 

"That is beyond my power," answered the 
preacher, sadly. "I fear you will have to take 
the consequences of your sin. Is there anything 
else I can do for you?" Your Little Brother push- 
ed closer to the grating and gazed with all his 
soul into the eyes of the philanthropist. 

"Can't you git me a leetle piece of tobaccy?" 
he asked wistfully. 

The burglar of nineteen in the rear of the cell 
waited hopefully for the result of this momen- 
tous petition— in which he had more than a 
joint interest — and continued to hold an open 
Testament piously on his knee. The worthy 
preacher withdrew, shaking his head mournf ally. 
The keeper made his appearance and closed the 
iron door as the evangelist moved away. 
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^He is a bad one,^' said the keeper, emphatic- 
ally. **Looks little and innocent, but he is the 
leader of a gang of thieves— that young rascal — 
and only nine years old." 

"I suppose it is a case of natural depravity," 
commented the philanthropist, cheered by an 
hypothesis that seemed to clear all righteous 
souls of responsibility. 

* 'That's it — natural depravity and no bringing 
up; allowed to run the streets day and night, and 
this is what it brings 'em to." The suggestion 
of environment as an allied factor in the case did 
not disturb the old gentleman's theory, for he 
continued his study of social phenomena from 
cell to cell without any further unpleasant con- 
sciousness of being his little brother's keeper. 
He felt indeed a renewed confidence in the eter- 
nal fitness of things that ordains from the first 
that we shall adorn the outside and our brother 
the inside of a prison cell. 

The day of the trial came at last after seven- 
teen days of imprisonment. Dear, gentle moth ers, 
who would suffer self-reproach if you shut your 
naughty darlings within a closet for thirty sec- 
onds, calculate, if you can, the mental, moral 
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and physical effect of shutting a child of nine in 
a'prJBon cell for seventeen long weary days! 

Little James wus dazed by the shifting scenes 
of one day's experiencea— the van, the crowded 
conrt-room, the priBonera' dock, the witness 
stand, the offloere of justice, the noiae and the 
tumult — and last of aU, the Judge, whom be flo' 
ally diBtinguished aa the arbiter of hia fate— a 
grave, over-worked elder brother, sitting im- 
movably calm above the sea of faces. 

Ragged, bare-footed and filthy, your Little 
Brother faced the Court, and in faint, faltering 
aocente acknowledged his share of the criminal 
tranaautiou. He was so small tliat he had to be 
stood upon a chair in the prisoner's dock in or- 
der to be seen by the Court, and so ragged was 
he that liis chest and right arm were entirely 
bare. Only his trousers held together and they 
being too large, were clutched firmly in his little 
dirty left hand to prevent alipplng. When asked 
by the District Attorney how much he received 
of the booty, he lisped: 

"I didn't git nothin' but sis cents," in such an 
aggrieved, childish voioe, that everybody in the 
ooort-room laughed and even the Judge smiled. 

Little James resented the laughter, having ex- 
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pected sympathy instead. The older lads had 
escaped with nearly all the booty, leaving him 
the risk, the punishment and six cents! He 
scowled and hung his head and the tears came 
into his eyes. Farther evidence was presented 
to show that this was not his first offense, and 
that he had already served a term in the House 
of Reformation, which facts he stoutly denied, 
knowing them to be to his disadvantage. 

The officers of the Humane Society appeared 
and related again the story of his midnight wan- 
derings and frequent escapes from the orphan 
asylums, thus proving that he had always been 
incorrigible, or homeless. In the eyes of the 
law they were much the same thing. Alto- 
gether, things began to look very black for your 
Little Brother. The forces of law and order 
were ranged against him, and even the tender 
hand of charity was raised to strike him down — 
at least, so it seemed to the little Offended One, 
as his wide-opened, frightened eyes turned from 
one to another strange face. At last he raised 
his eyes to the Judge, at whom he had hardly 
dared to glance during the trial, and saw with 
surprise that he was engaged in conversation 
with a strange lady who stood with upturned, 
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eager face, and the Judge's coiintenaDce ware itf 
kindliest enpression. He listened attentively, 
nodded, and tlie strange lady extended ber liand 
and thanked lilm with an air of gratitude and a 

The Judge took hi« seat and announced brielly 
that he would commit the cliild to a char- 
itable association that had undertaken to pro- 
vide him with a home and proper care, 

'He needs both more than punishment, Tou 
can take him, Madam," and he inclined hia head 
graciously toward the strange lady who had con- 
verted him to this novel view of a juvenile law- 
breaker. But he was really delighted to escape 
the unwelcome necessity of committing another 
little wretch to a Reformatory. 

At such an uneipected and wljolly incompre- 
hensible sentence, little James, who had braced 
himself to expect the worst, concluded that some 
particularly terrible doom had been selected for 
him. With a burst of tears he sank into a heap 
of rags and curls ou the chair. An ofQcer of the 
court lifted him out of the prisoners' dock and 
set him on his feet beside the strange lady, who 
clasped his hand (truily and led him forth into 
the open air. As they passed alonf; the stre 
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she devoted herself to carefully adjusted convar- 
aational efforts with her email charge, but the 
boyaiiawered iu mono^yllahles with his faceturii- 
«d away. Every ohject in the etreet appeared to 
be of absorbing interest to hinj just at that mo- 
ment. He gazed longingly at a slop-cart drawn 
by a jaded white horse, and when that passed at 
a fire-plug, turning his head to Inspect it criti- 
cally from time to time until it vanished from 
sight as they turned a street corner. 

A wild squirrel from the woods would have 
been luore responsive tlian was your Little 
Brother, wlio conceived that he was now within 
the grasp of another gigantic philanthropic ma- 
chine with reformatory screws attached, to he 
set in motion later. More than hunger or cold 
did he dread the prospect of being reformed, and 
he secretly determined to resist all such efforts 
and toescapeassoonaspossible.unless prevented 
by stone walls of unusual thickness and height. 

■'Yon will like the country when you get there,'' 
the lady said, coaiingly, as they passed within 
the doorway of the society's office. 

Tour Little Brother's mental picture of the 
country included a large stone building with in- 
numerftble inmates in anitonn, and Invisible but 
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inflexible rules controlling every natural impulse. 
The country might lie like a boundless prairie on 
every side, but it formed nothing more than a 
colorless background to the central figure of the 
Reform School, which rose prominently in all his 
visions of philanthropy. 

'*I don't want to go to no country," he answer- 
ed with a burst of tears. ''I want to go home to 
my mother." Like all street urchins he knew 
the value of this appeal to the maternal instincts, 
but he was miserably apprehensive that the sen- 
sibilities of even a female apostle of organized 
benevolence lay forever beyond his reach. 

With a cold sinking of the heart he realized 
that his effort had been a failure, for the hand 
tightened on his shoulder, and the face — albeit a 
woman's — grew stem instead of tender. 



CHAPTER III. 

YOU cannot buy a railroad ticket for North 
Elk Village, nor can those iron rails, which 
now represent civilization, bring you within four- 
teen miles of that little spot which hardly seems 
worthy of representation on Rand and McNally's 
county and railroad map. But the forty-seven 
householders of North Elk are not conscious of 
their isolation, nor do they submit willingly to a 
detachment from human interests. The Stony 
Creek stage brings the mail every day, including 
eleven city newspapers for the leading citizens of 
the town. The lesser lights are content to bor- 
row the news, or to wait, as do most of the fe- 
male inhabitants, until the weekly county paper 
sums up in a single column the events of the 
outside world for the past week. 

The village lies in a hollow, so that roads lead- 
ing out of it rise abruptly and climb slowly and 
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very oircuitously the dark wooded heights of the 
surrounding hills. 

Inquiry at the village store for one Joshua 
Hillis would cause considerable discussion as to 
the best way to reach the Hillis farm. It is five 
miles distant, and an attempt to follow either the 
store-keeper's or his customers' intricate direc- 
tions results always in utter bewilderment and 
the despairing determination to inquire afresh of 
every passer-by — *'the way to Joshua Hillis," 
which plan, if pursued with the zeal of an Afri- 
can explorer will reward the traveler with a be- 
lated success. 

Joshua Hillis' house stands on the summit of a 
high hill, over which the road makes its way 
with difficulty. 3^ house is white with green 
shutters, with a short, grassy terrace in front, 
reached by stone steps from the road. On either 
side are handsome sugar maplas, tossing yellow 
and red leaves to the ground with every 
breath of wind. There is a porch in front, 
and a bay window is at the side, the latter 
crowded with geraniums and other plants, and 
bordered with a modest curtain of white muslin. 
It is a cheerful-looking mansion and excessively 
neat. The woodpile to the left is symmetrical as 
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human hands can make it. The red barn is in 
good repair. Across the road, as far as the eye 
can reach, stretch acres of pasture-land varied 
by strips of cornfield and patches of buckwheat — 
green, gold and red— and beyond this lies a strip 
of woodland, all that is left of the **black growth," 
which once covered the valleys and hills when 
Joshua^s forefathers broke the ground for the 
building of a rude log-cabin, and swung the axe 
that laid at their feet the first hemlock that had 
ever fallen in those parts by the hand of man. 

The Hillis farm came into Joshua^s hands when 
he was thirty-five years old, just six years after 
his marriage. Life had then become more pleas- 
ant to the inhabitants of the highlands ; the oxen 
were exchanged for a pair of horses ; the axe 
gave way to the plough ; the spinning wheel to 
the sewing machine, and the rude log cabin to 
the comfortable homestead, and later to the 
white cottage, which is now the characteristic 
dwelling of that part of the Appalachian range, 
which loses its peaks in the high, rolling table- 
land of Southern New York and Northern Penn- 
sylvania. 

Joshua improved his farm with the rest, and 
built the white house on the hill, soon after 
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the birth of his first and only child. Everything 
prospered under his hands ; the land grew valu- 
able with constant care, the cattle flourished, 
the sheep grew strong on the hills ; but the little 
boy who was more valuable than all of these, 
and whose hands had never known harder work 
than the tossing of a ball or the flying of a kite, 
died suddenly of diphtheria, and was laid away 
at the foot of the hill, beside those toilers of the 
past, who had cleared the wilderness and broken 
the paths for his benefit. The sunlight seemed 
less bright on those hills, the sky less beautiful 
since that day. 

The husband and wife toiled on, and adorned 
their home with many comforts. They were 
counted prosperous by their neighbors, and were 
prominent members of the North Elk Church, and 
were always to be seen at country * ^sociables'' 
and village gatherings — Emeline in her crisp 
black silk, and Joshua as neat and comely as 
wifely hands could make him. 

Joshua had reached his forty-third year, and 
Emeline was past thirty-seven years of age. 
They were sitting one evening beside the hang- 
ing lamp, which illuminated the little sitting- 
room so brightly. Joshua had returned from the 
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North Elk post office, where he received his mail, 
and husband and wife we?e deeply absorbed in 
the contents of a letter bearing the postmark of 
the distant city. It proved to be a printed docu- 
ment in the form of a series of questions with 
space for written answers. 

Emeline had heard much of a society which 
sent children into the country to board, and had 
obtained the address from a cousin who was 
boarding a city waif in an adjoining county. 
Emeline had written to the society timidly ap- 
plying for a child, and this was the reply. It 
gave no information whatever, but asked a great 
deal of Emeline. Some of the questions were 
very pertinent, not to say impertinent. 

*'They want to know if we own our farm," she 
exclaimed, looking up, pen in hand. 

'*Well, we do, all except that mortgage," an- 
swered the matter-of-fact Joshua. I^m not 
ashamed, are you?" 

** Shall we say how much the mortgage is?" 

"Two hundred. Let's tell the whole truth, 
Emmy, and save our neighbors the trouble." 

Emeline wrote It down. 

**How much live stock do we own? Well, I de- 
clare" — Joshua began to count. 
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* 'Seven head of cows, four calves, twenty-two 
sheep, two horses and one colt/^ 

*'A dog and six cats, and a canary bird,^' added 
Emeline. 

"Put them aU in, Emmy. What next?" 

To what newspapers and periodicals do you 
subscribe f "Do you think it's any of their con- 
cern what newspapers we take?" 

"Well, now, I presume there's folks living in 
the backwoods, Emmy, that never sees a news- 
paper once in six months, and don't know who's 
President, maybe. I presume the society is 
thinking of such like and these questions is kind 
of leaders so they'll know where to place us." 

"I presume that's so," returned Emeline, cheer- 
fully, for she had a beautiful wifely trait of sug- 
gesting a doubt for the sole purpose of yielding 
it gracefully to her husband's superior logic, and 
this readiness to be convinced on all occasions 
caused Joshua to describe her as the "wisest 
little woman in the world." 

"Now here come references. They must be 
neighbors, it says." 

"Well, there's Zebulon Post, Joshua Camp, Dr. 
Woodbury and, well, I guess, Josiah Slocum." 

"Why, Joshua, you know he's no friend of ours 
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Bince he sold us that sick cow of his^n last year, 
and you gave him a piece of your mind." 

*^I didn^t know as it said anything about 
friends^ Emmy ; I thought we was to give in the 
names of our neighbors. I presume what these 
folks is trying to get at is whether we're the right 
sort to have the care of children. What they 
want is the onvarnished truth, and that's what 
they ought to get." 

*'It would be hard for the poor little orphans 
to get into wrong hands — that's true," assented 
Emeline, thoughtfully, but she added Mr. Slo- 
cum's name with reluctance. 

*'Now, there's only one question more, Joshua, 
and that's kind of a suspicious one." 

What is pour object in desiring to take a child 
to board f It seems as if they kind of mistrusted 
us, doesn't it?" 

Joshua studied for a correct answer. ''Let's 
say we're lonely here without children, and we'd 
like to pay off that mortgage. It would pay it 
off if we kept the child two years." 

"Don't you think that sounds graspin', as if we 
cared for the money?" objected Emeline. 

* 'It's the truth, Emmy— that's what we want 
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the money for, and it ain^t saying as we are going 
to misuse the boy, is it?" 

^^We ought to treat him all the better because 
of the pay," agreed Emeline. '^Goodness, me, 
who'd want to misuse a poor little orphan any- 
ways? Seems to me, Joshua, folks couldn't do 
enough for a child coming all ready-made from 
the city, and paid for, too." 

She folded up the paper and directed the en- 
velope with a careful hand. Joshua put the let- 
ter in his pocket, and promised to mail it the 
next morning. A week passed, during which 
Emeline was constantly watching for the coming 
of the child. Joshua had driven to the post office 
every day for letters, but nothing more was 
heard from the society. Emeline arranged a 
little single bed in the spare-room, next to hers, 
and covered the floor with a piece of new rag 
carpet. There were flowers in the window and 
two pictures on the wall — one representing the 
Saviour blessing little children and the other the 
little Samuel in prayer. Everything was in 
readiness for the child, but still he came not. 
Emeline was sure that their answers were not 
accepted as satisfactory. Perhaps the society 
objected to the mortgage, or had heard an un- 
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favorable report from the unfriendly Slocum. 
She was sure something was wrong, and worried 
herself almost sick over it ; but Joshua seemed 
indifferent and said nothing. In his heart he 
yearned for the presence of the child, and never 
came in from the fields without hoping to find 
the little stranger on his hearth. 

One day, two horses and a buggy drove up the 
steep hill and stopped in front of the little white 
house. Joshua had observed it from the field, 
and decided that it was a livery team from the 
railroad station. Perhaps the child had come at 
last. When he reached the house he found Erne 
line trembling with excitement. A lady in a 
gray cloak and looking decidedly travel-worn 
and weary was sitting by the window. Emeline 
was describing their hopes and fears, and ex- 
plaining why she thought they could take care 
of a child. 

** We're lonely; we're both fond of children, 
and thought it would keep us young to have a 
little one about the house— and then, you know, 
we told you about the mortgage." 

** We can pay off the mortgage without board- 
ing anybody else's child, Emmy," said Joshua, 
proudly. "The money will come handy, of 
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course, but it isn't just the money we're after. 
If Emeline and me didn't have our hearts set on 
that child we'd never look this way to get our 
farm clear of debt ; but the two things seem to 
fit together — the money will pay off the mort- 
gage, and I presume we can benefit the child. Is 
that satisfactory?" 

^'Perfectly," said the visitor. *'Will you kind- 
ly show me where you would have the child 
sleep?" 

Emeline led the way upstairs to the little bed- 
room. The visitor took it in at a glance. 

*'The stove from the sitting-room heats this 
room, too," Emeline explained, showing the 
opening in the fioor to the room below. 

'*We thought perhaps you had heard some- 
thing against us," she murmured, with a blush. 
*'Mr. Slocum— didn't he—" 

**He wrote us that we couldn't find a better 
home for a child." 

'There, Emmy ; Slocum ain't got the grudge 
you gave him credit fori He knew all along that 
I said no more'n the truth when I spoke my 
mind so free to him." 

Emeline was radiant with pleasure. ''And 
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when is the child coming?" she whispered to the 
visitor. 

**He's out in the buggy; PU call him in," and 
she disappeared quickly out the door. In a 
few minutes she returned, leading by the hand 
your Little Brother James, restored to the very 
least of his rights — the right to be clean and fair 
to look upon — and the hero of the prison cell,the 
reformatory, and the streets, stood for the first 
time in his life on the threshold of a Christian 
home. 

If you had seen him at that moment, you would 
not have hesitated to claim him as a little broth- 
er. It seemed as if the Criminal had been laid 
aside, with the rags and filth of the slums, and 
the Child was now apparent, proudly conscious 
of his improved appearance and the glory of his 
new apparel, which, to his critical, boyish mind, 
elevated him to a level with all the happy, well- 
cared-for children in Chnstendom. He sat down 
carefully on the edge of a chair, and laid his 
well-filled canvas bag of clothing, of which he 
was justly proud, on the floor by his side. Eme- 
line gazed at him with rapture, but in her shy 
excitement knew not what to say. He seemed 
to her a creature from another world — so strik- 
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ingly handsome and yet with such pale and deli- 
cate features, sharpened somewhat by hunger 
and privation. His deep-set, dark-blue eyes 
looked unnaturally large, and gave a pathetic ex- 
pression to his face. The crowning beauty of all 
was the mass of thick yellow curls which cluster- 
ed over his forehead, giving almost the effect of 
a halo. 

There was so much to be said that ought not 
to be said in the presence of the child that Eme- 
line led the visitor to another room, where she 
tried to collect her thoughts and understand fully 
the requirements of the society. The visitor 
talked very earnestly, striving to impress on 
Emeline^s mind some idea of the life the little 
boy had led in the city, and expressing a hope 
that they would not expose him to temptation or 
suffer the smallest action to go unheeded. He 
was to be under strict surveillance, and it would 
require the greatest patience to train him proper- 
ly. Emeline and Joshua listened intelligently, 
and thought that they understood all that was 
said. 

They promised faithfully to comply with the 
requirements of the society, but their chief fear 
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waa that the city eldld would not be happyin hia 

"It will be hard for him until he gets used to 
onr country ways," said Eineline, wiping her 
oyes furtively. 

The visitor departed, after bidding her lit- 
tle charge good-bye with much tenderness, and 
promising to call and see him soon. Eraeline 
and Joshaa followed her to the buggy and held 
another hurried conversation out of doors. The 
visitor finally tore herself away, and the buggy 
vanished over the brow of the Mil. 

When Eiuellne returned to the kitchen she 
found the little boy sitting where she had left 
liini, crying bitterly. He had not expected to be 
deserted in tlits fashion and felt a good deal as 
you would feel, dear reader, if the Mayor, or 
some other high dignitary were to take you by 
the hand and lead you gently, but flrnily into 
the wilda of Patagonia, believing such a remote 
spot more conducive to your morals than the 
eicltementa of the Stock Exchange or the luxur- 
ious independence of a woman's club. He had 
become also rather attached to the visitor dur- 
ing the long journey, and regarded her sudden 
desertion as base, and thoroughly in keeping 
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with his preconceived notions of the heartless- 
ness of philanthropists. 

**They're goin' to bind me out to a farmer," he 
mattered with a fresh burst of tears. The neat 
home-like kitchen, with its ticking clock, cheer- 
ful fire and the canary bird in the window failed 
to bring comfort to his mind. 

Emeline, with her heart full of pity, stroked 
his head tenderly and laid a rosy apple in his 
hand — ^the tears did not cease to flow, but he 
thoughtfully put the apple in his pocket. 

**Come with me, my boy," said Joshua, **and 
I'll show you a baby horse that ain't afraid to 
eat out of your hand." A baby horse struck the 
city boy as something of a novelty, so he dried 
his eyes and followed Joshua to the stable. 

On his return he found the table set with a 
white cloth and a great variety of eatables 
thereon. There were three kinds of preserves, 
and two of canned fruit ; two large pies, three 
kinds of pickles, a steaming dish of potatoes, an 
immense plate of home-made bread in thick 
slices, a great round of butter, a plate of cookies 
and a jug of milk. 

Your little Brother had never seen a table set 
with Buoh plenty before, and his eyes grew round 
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with wonder. Joshua sat down and motioned 
James to a seat by his side, and the boy slid into 
a chair overcome with bashf ulness and hunger. 
Like all well-regulated country families, Emeline 
and Joshua began by giving thanks silently, and 
the meal proceeded without ceremony. 

To say that little James did justice to those 
wholesome viands would but feebly express his 
appreciation. Joshua and Emeline had never 
seen a child eat quite so much, but then they 
had never before seen a child who for seventeen 
days had partaken of the delicacies of prison 
fare. It seemed as if he could not quite fill up 
the vacuum which that dreadful experience had 
caused. The last course of all was the plate of 
cookies, which Emeline handed him, laying a de- 
lightfully browned morsel sparkling with white 
sugar on his plate. Your Little Brother was un- 
able to eat more than one, but after Joshua and 
his wife had risen from the table, he managed, by 
a quick, sly movement of the hand to transfer 
half a dozen of the delectable cookies to his 
trousers' pocket, after which he felt happier, and 
strolled over to the window in great peace of 
mind. 

It seemed to your Little Brother nothing more 
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than a wise precaution to lay by some of this 
over-abundant meal for a future occasion. How 
could he know that such plenty would ever ap- 
pear again, and especially those particular 
cookies? In his experience a feast had always 
been followed by a famine. He looked out the 
window and again over his shoulder at the busy 
Emeline, who was occupied with dish washing. 
Joshua had disappeared. Your Little Brother 
waited until Emeline chanced to leave the room 
with a pile of shining dishes in her hands, when 
he slipped quickly out of doors and walked 
about, carelessly kicking the pebbles with his 
feet. Presently he found what he wanted, a 
large, smooth, gray stone resting against the 
fence, and wrapping the cookies in his handker- 
chief he deposited them carefully in a little hol- 
low, which he scooped out of the earth with his 
hands, and laid the big stone over them. It was 
so neatly done that not a vestige of the handker- 
chief remained in sight, and it was the work of a 
few seconds only. 

Emeline, from the kitchen window, had ob- 
served this performance, feeling (in obedience to 
the visitor's instructions) in duty bound to keep 
her charge in sight. So far she was unable to 



discover what the buried treasure might be, but 
she was soon enUghtened. A beautiful shepherd 
dog, with tawny mane and tail, at that moment 
came bounding joyfully toward, the little boy, as 
if to welcome him as an acceptable play-fellow. 
Little James started back half frightened, but ac- 
cepting the overtures as friendly, patted the dog 
shyly on the back. Rover pranced, wagged and 
barked, and thenpausingasif struck by a sudden 
thought, stood with his long pointed nose snif- 
fing the wind. With a flourish of hie tail he 
whisked about and rushed to the stone that cov- 
ered the buried treasure. As it was too heavy to 
be easily moved, he proceeded to dig under it 
with rapid, vigorous strokes of his powerful 
paws, and behold! out came the treasure with a 
jerk, held by a corner of the handkerchief in 
Rover's mouth and tossed proudly aloft (or ex- 
hibition. The little boy attempted to rescue if, 
hut failed, auil Rover proceeded to shake the 
handkerchief fiercely, scattering the cookies right 
and left on the ground. James gathered them 
up as quickly as possible and crammed them 
into his pocket. He did not betray either anger 
or mortification at this exposure of his little 
scheme, but seated himaelf contentedly on the 
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large stone, and threw pieces of the cake at the 
dog, who was now engaged in wreaking playful 
vengeance on the handkerchief. This was soon 
dropped for the cookies, and your Little Brother, 
forgetful of the future, threw them away one by 
one in broken pieces, and entered into an excit- 
ing and delightful game of romping, in which the 
deep barks of the dog were mingled with the 
merry shouts and laughter of the child. 

Emeline was well pleased to witness his enjoy- 
ment, but much mystified by the concealment of 
the cookies. 

'*It'8 what you might expect of a dog," she 
said to Joshua, '^but it seems kinder uncommon 
behavior in a child." 

* 'Probably he don't know what it is to have 
enough and plenty to eat," suggested Joshua, 
*'and he's laying by for the time when he's hungry 
again. We don't know what that child's been 
through in his life-time, Emmy." 

**Yes," assented Emeline, **he has a kind o' look 
on his face as if he mistrusted everybody, and he 
allows that you and me are going to misuse him 
and grudge him even a few cookies." 

Joshua took his hat from its peg and went out 
to bring in the cows, for it was now milking time. 
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He called the little boy to accompany him, and 
ordered the facetious Rover to "quit his pranks^' 
and "fetch in the cows." Rover started off im- 
mediately and sprang over the fence and up the 
hill, as swiftly as a fox pursued by hunters. 

Joshua and your Little Brother followed leis- 
urely. Rover soon appeared at the top of the 
hill, barking and bounding at the heels of the 
cows, who were trotting obediently homeward, 
with the exception of a foolish heifer — persistent- 
ly bent on returning to the pasture. Joshua and 
his little companion were soon out of the lane and 
ascending the hillside, where they waited for 
the cows. 

Rover in his zeal had worried the unwise heifer 
into a state of excitement in which she hardly 
knew what she was about. Cantering recklessly 
down the hill she was about to turn aside to 
avoid her master, when your Little Brother 
courageously headed her off on the right with 
open arms and terrific shouts. The older and 
more sedate cows closed in on the rear, and she 
finally yielded to their pressure and followed the 
herd until they reached the bars. Here some 
turned back confused by the presence of a 
stranger, and annoyed by Rover's exciting barks. 
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Your nimble Little Brother, eager to distin- 
guish himself again, flew to the rear, and picking 
up a small stone, flung it at the hindmost cow 
with the unerring aim of a street arab, accom- 
panying the action with a string of choice adjec- 
tives and oaths, such as had been addressed to 
him ever since he could remember anything — 
when he happened to fall over a chair or other- 
wise betray his boyish clumsiness. 

Joshua^s powerful hand grasped your Little 
Brother's arm sternly, and his face flushed with 
anger. 

"That language ain't to be used here — not on 
my farm nor to any of my cattle." 

**I didn't mean nothin'," murmured your Lit- 
tle Brother, dismayed and terrifled. "I was only 
tellin' them cows the way to go." 

"It's not flt language for cattle to hear, nor 
little boys to speak," continued the shocked 
Joshua in milder tones, for he noticed the pallor 
that came over the boy's face, and the sudden 
shrinking of the small form. "They've yet to 
hear the first curse- word from me — I don't swear 
at them myself, nor allow them that lives with 
me to misuse 'em ; it ain't Christian-like." 

"I didn't know as it was wrong to swear at 
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COWS," replied your Little Brother, ingenuously, 
his confidence restored as soon as he found him- 
self released without a blow ; "I knowed it 
wasn't right to swear at Christians, but I didn't 
know as it mattered for Jews or Dagos or dumb 
things like cows." 

**Well, I calculate that my cows is Christian," 
asserted Joshua with decision. "They live in a 
Christian country, with Christian folk, and they 
behave peaceable and proper." 

"I wouldn't a swore at 'em if I'd knowed that," 
apologized little James, sweetly; "I thought 
they was just common cows like we have in the 
city. But I won't swear agin at nothin'. I didn't 
mean no harm ; I like them Christian cows real 
well." 

* 'They're only used to kindness ; Emeline and 
me don't holler at our cattle, nor beat them. 
'Tain't worth while, when you can make them 
mind just as well without." 

Emeline came out in her sun-bonnet and assist- 
ed at the milking, after which Joshua and his 
small companion were summoned to the supper 
table. 

This was another abundant meal, of which your 
Little Brother partook heartily. 
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The rolling landscape outside grew dim, and 
Jamea could barely see tlie oullino of a stone 
fence and the waving; boughs of trees. Night 
was railing and he was glad of the warmth and 
comfort within. The hanging lamp in the sit- 
ting-room was lighted and a wood lire mode, to 
take the chill off the antumn evening. 

"It you get hungry between meals," Emeline 
eaid, with a gentle smile, "you'll come to me for 
a 'piece,' or a conple of cookies, won't you !" 

The little boarder looked up BUfipiciously, but 
Biueline gave no sign of superior knowledge, 

"It wouldn't do to let him know we've been 
watching him," she thought; "he might think 
us mistrustful, and if be just knows he can have 
all he wants for the askin', there won't be any 
occasion to take things. " 

Little James, sitting in a large, old-fashioned 
chair by the stove, while Emeline bent over some 
sewing, and Joshua spread out his newspaper, 
was soon overcome with drowsiness and fell fast 
asleep. Joshua and Emeline talked in low tones 
about their new responsibility, and eoncladed 
that he would need "a deal of watchin'," but 
they hoped he would listen to advice and would 
take training. Joshua carried him upstairs to 
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his little room and Emeline undressed him and 
laid him in the cozy feather bed. 

"We won't hear him his prayers to-night," ob- 
served Emeline; "he's that tired and sleepy I 
presume he wouldn't know what he was sayin', 
but we can mention him in our prayers, Joshua," 
and they took the lamp down-stairs. And thus 
ended the child's first day's experience as a recog- 
nized Little Brother. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ONE of James^ greatest pleasures in his new 
life was to accompany Joshua to the mill 
or to the post office behind the handsome, spirit- 
ed team of black horses, of which Joshua was so 
proud, and which yielded such wonderful sub- 
mission to his voice and touch. Jill was the 
older and more experienced horse of the two,and 
Joshua explained to his little companion that 
Jack, being a colt, notwithstanding his superior 
size, had from the first to be hitched to a quieter 
mate in order to be "broken in," and it was still 
unsafe to drive him alone. 

There was nothing more delightful than these 
rides in the early morning through lonely autumn 
woods and up the winding road of a mountain, 
which sometimes appeared so narrow that little 
James held his breath with excitement when 
they came face to face with another team, espec- 
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ially if they took the outside of the road and 
could look down the precipitous slope, and feel 
the front wheel of their tilting wagon crushing 
the soft moss and underbrush that covered the 
sides of the ravine up to the very edge of the 
road. 

The prancing, pawing and plunging of the ex- 
cited Jack at such times were perfectly thrilling 
to behold, and your Little Brother would laugh 
fearlessly and look with delight into the strong, 
dark face of his companion, relaxing just a little to 
smile at the antics of his colt, as he tightened the 
rein and recovered control by a quick word of 
command. 

**You don't never have to lick him?" observed 
little James, after Jack had pranced and snorted 
more than usual, plunging forward at times as if 
to break loose altogether from the traces. 

"It's no use to lick him when he don't mean to 
be ugly," replied Joshua serenely ; **he's only 
feelin' good this morning." 

"You don't lick nothin', do yer?" said James, 
with a sudden, shy glance ; "not even boys, do 
yer?" 

"I don't know as I ever had any special call to 
lick boys," answered Joshua reflectively. "I 
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never had but one and he — well, Emmy and me 
didn't ever say a cross word to him in our lives, 
but he's gone, Jamie, and we haven't had any 
little boys around till you come." 

James glanced up again, and Joshua answered 
the look with his half melancholy smile, as he 
put the reins into his hands and bade him drive 
up the hill. 

It was soon found necessary, however, to de- 
vise some method of punishment for the extraor- 
dinary misdeeds of your Little Brother; whose 
ingenuity in planning mischief was equalled only 
by the guileless innocence with which he met re- 
proof. 

Joshua's most severe punishment was a refusal 
to take the boy with him on his trips, and he 
then remained with Emeline, and divided his at- 
tentions between the five kittens in the barn, and 
the ever-playful Rover, whom he loved dearly 
and conversed with as if he were a human being. 
However keen his disappointment, his prevailing 
sweetness of temper prevented any exhibition of 
temper or sulkiness. He waited on Emeline with 
amiable alacrity, carryinginarmfulsof wood and 
pails of water and performing various other little 
chores with the gallantry of a chevalier. But he 
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had no sooner won her approbation than he -was 
discovered in some naughty prank that threw 
her into the greatest discouragement. 

'*It seems as if he was the slyest young one 
that ever lived 1" exclaimed Emeline one evening, 
after their small charge had been securely tuck- 
ed in bed. ** Whenever I think I know where he's 
at, he's just sure to turn up somewhere else." 

"I wouldn't mind so much," observed Joshua, 
knitting his brows, *'if he'd only quit lying, but 
you know, Emeline, he can lie and look you right 
in the face as innocent as an angel." 

Finally Joshua informed little James that lies 
were henceforth to be punished severely, but 
that the truth frankly told would save him from 
punishment, however grave the misdeed. To 
his surprise this announcement worked like a 
charm. Your Little Brother accepted it literally, 
and with the most engaging candor confessed 
every fault as soon as questioned. This was a 
relief to Joshua, but his capacity for wrong-doing, 
or at least for mischief, was something abnor- 
mal. Nothing in the house, the barn, or the 
tool chest was to be found in its place since the 
arrival of little James. The rake was left out of 
doors to rust in the rain, the carriage whip was 
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used for a fishing line, and every spool of cotton, 
thimble and five-cent piece, if left within reach, 
found its way into the capacious pockets of the 
little boarder's trousers. 

Emeline lived in a state of constant anxiety, 
and was never at rest unless she knew that the 
boy was with Joshua, whom he followed devot- 
edly from one end of the farm to the other. 

As for sending him to school, the society 
strongly advised a postponement of at least two 
weeks, until he should become accustomed to his 
new surroundings, but he was already eager to go. 

On Sunday, he accompanied them to the North 
Elk Church, where he looked so beautiful in his 
best clothes and gazed at the minister with such 
absorbing interest that the whole congregation 
watched him in admiration. 

**This is our little boy," Emeline would say 
proudly, when the service was over, as, with her 
hand upon his shoulder, she returned the greet- 
ings of friends and neighbors. 

'*We think a great deal of him, and we hope 
he's beginning to think as much of us." 

'*I wish we had just such a little boy," many of 
the neighbors would say longingly. **I would 
like to have one just like him," and Emeline fre- 
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quently gave tbein the address ot the society. 

Little James acceptijd this admiration nlth de- 
light, and held up his head proudly, givlag a 
winning amile to every one who annoanced a 
deep interest in '"Eiueline'e boy." 

Although tilled with a strange, ecatatio sense of 
happiness, he accepted his new life without 
questioning the future or reflecting on the past. 
He realized, however, that he had been trans- 
planted to a higher social atmosphere, and the 
fact however vaguely understood cansed him 
deep satisfaction. 

One day Joshua announced that he expected 
to visit a small lown about twenty miles away to 
purchase some sheep, and, as he proposed todrive 
them home himself, he would probablybe absent 
several days. Tour Little Brothel- begged to a«- 
company him, but Joshua thought the trip too 
fatiguing, and made his plana to start alone and 
on horseback. 

Enieline and James went in the buggy as far as 
Great Elk, where Joshua left them. The eyes of 
your Little Brother filled with tears as Emeline 
turned Jill's head homeward and started np the 
road that skirted the first ridge they had toorosB. 
Not even the pleasure of driving Jill all tlie way 
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home could quite compensate him for Joshua's 
absence, and the crushing disappointment of be- 
ing left behind. 

It had already been discovered that little 
James' mind must be occupied if it were to be 
kept out of mischief, and Emeline did her best to 
overcome his loneliness by inventing countless 
errands to the barnyard, unheard-of attentions 
to the cattle, sheep and chickens, all of which 
were dear to your Little Brother's heart. Most 
ready was he at all times to serve them — and he 
was becoming as gentle and courteous in his 
treatment of them as Joshua himself ; but after 
he had thrown down enough hay to last Jill 
a week, and had fed her on all the mixtures 
of grain that the barn afforded, and had cur- 
ried the colt, and watered both so often that 
they refused to take another sip, there was 
really nothing else to be done in the barn until 
milking time, and that was several hours off yet. 
He wandered about disconsolately, idly throwing 
grains of corn to a regiment of clucking hens 
that were following close to his heels, and which 
he scared away by charging on them suddenly 
with outspread arms; but even this diversion 
grew flat and unprofitable after the third or 
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fourth repetition. The day dragged on to a close, 
but ended cheerily enough, with Emeline knit- 
ting a pair of mittens for him by the light of the 
hanging lamp, requiring frequent measurements 
and much discussion as to their shape and style. 

The next day was just as tiresome. He missed 
Joshua sadly, and, to make matters worse. Rover 
had been taken to assist Joshua with the sheep, 
and this left him no playfellow but the kittens. 
He helped Emeline churn, and aided her manfully 
in all her little tasks about the house, but his con- 
versation turned continually on Joshua. He 
wondered how many sheep he had bought, and 
if he had secured any lambs, and, if so, how could 
they make such a long journey on their little legs? 

''If I was there," he kept repeating, ''I'd help 
Joshua so that he wouldn't lose no time, and if 
them little lambs got tired I'd carry 'em part of 
the way. Joshua and me can git a lot of work 
done when we git at it together." 

The third day found him restless aud silent. 
Emeline had promised him a feast of nuts and 
molasses candy in the evening, and sent him to 
gather a fresh supply of chestnuts, but it was 
evident that his mind was not on chestnuts. 

His thoughts were now running on something 
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that carried the active little imagination back 
to the city. Joshua, before starting, had removed 
a large, old-fashioned silver watch with chain 
attached, from his waistcoat pocket, and hung it 
on a nail in the sitting-room, where it ticked out 
the minutes just three-quarters of an hour behind 
time. This watch kept ticking in little James^ 
ear wherever he went. He longed to take it 
down and examine it, and it ticked on just as 
loudly when he went out to the barn as it did in 
the sitting-room. After a while he concluded 
that he might just as well take it down, as Eme- 
line was busily engaged in the milk-house. 
Mounting a chair, he gently lifted the chain from 
the nail, and held the shining thing in his hand 
for a second — and the next found it in his pocket. 
There was no use staying in the house with the 
watch in his pocket. To examine it thoroughly 
he would have to go out of doors. 

Emeline saw him starting out the door with his 
cap pulled down over his curls and shading his 
eyes. She asked where he was going. 

"Just to git a few more o' them nuts," he 
answered carelessly, and edged around the side 
of the house — then across the road, over the 
fence and through the fields. By the time he 
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had reached the woods and sat down on the fallen 
trunk of a tree, the watch was tickin^j^ something 
quite different. 

'*Hock it— hock it— why don't you hock It?" 
was its refrain in your Little Brother's ear. 

*'Why doesn't Joshua hock it?" queried James 
impatiently. 

After awhile he became convinced that Joshua 
didn't hock it because he didn't know how. 
Your Little Brother turned it over in his hands 
meditatively. 

''I could buy him something nice if I'd hock 
it— a pair of driving gloves ; he'd like them better 
than the watch. He doesn't care for the watch.'' 

**Yes; I must hock it," whispered little James 
to himself, slipping the watch gently into his 
pocket. 

^ ^Joshua wants his driving gloves. It's not a 
good watch. Joshua says it doesn't keep good 
time." It was indeed a very bad watch, for it 
kept on repeating its wicked advice in his ear, 
even from the distance of his trousers' pocket. 

He started oflf slowly In the direction of North 
Elk Village, but quickened his pace — now taking 
the road and again the field — when he saw that 
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he was likely to meet some one who might recog- 
nize him as "Emeline's boy." 

There were but three stores in the village — a 
drug store, that served as a post office ; a small 
millinery establishment, and a larger general 
store, in which a great variety of merchandise 
was displayed, with a very limited choice of each 
kind of ware. 

Your Little Brother walked up and down the 
road that served as the main street of the town, 
finding a fresh cause for embarrassment at every 
step. He often accompanied Joshua to the vil- 
lage, but never before came alone, and the num- 
ber of persons who now hailed him with good- 
natured recognition and inquired after the health 
of Emeline and Joshua filled him with distress 
and alarm. With the usual inquisitive ness of 
country people, they wanted to know why he 
came alone and on foot, to which your Little 
Brother replied : — 

'''She ain't feelin' well this mornin', so I come 
to git somethin' for her," the pronoun, when 
slightly emphasized being understood as refer- 
ring to the mistress of the house. 

Finally, after a thoughtful study of the three 
gayly trimmed hats that adorned the milliner's 
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window, James retraced his steps and entered 
the general store, where he discovered Mr. 
Marsh, the proprietor, sitting behind the coun- 
ter engrossed in a newspaper. 

The little boy slid forward sideways, relieved 
to find himself the only customer in the store. 
He paused in front of Mr. Marsh, who surveyed 
him good naturedly over the rim of his spectacles. 

'^Well, my little man, what can I do for you?" 
he inquired, with a wintry smile, intended to re- 
store the confidence of a youthful customer in 
whose pocket a bashful coin was doubtless burn- 
ing the inevitable hole. 

**I got this — what kin yer gimme for it?" 
gasped your Little Brother in a husky stage 
whisper, producing the watch and laying it on 
the counter. The words came forth glibly 
enough from long habit, but the painful embar- 
rassment of the moment was new. Never before 
had he experienced such nervousness ! Mr. Marsh 
was an elderly man, and his hearing was not 
acute. He failed to catch the meaning of your 
Little Brother's words, but he looked at the 
watch and chain with great surprise. 

''Why, isn't this Joshua Hillis' watch and ain't 
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you his boy?" he asked, looking sharply through 
his spectacles at his small customer. 

''Yes, sir," answered James, si ezed with sudden 
trembling, and terrified at the prompt recogni- 
tion of both the watch and himself. ''It ain^t 
a-goin' right — Joshua wants to have it fixed so 
it'll keep good time." This was true enough, as 
Joshua had complained often of the watch and 
intended to have it mended. 

"He didn't send you down here with it, did 
he?" questioned the storekeeper, suspiciously. 
''Joshua knows there ain't no watchmaker nearer 
than Millersport." 

"Emeline wants it mended," answered your 
Little Brother, his usual inventiveness coming 
to the rescue. "But I guess she'll have to wait 
till he gits home— I'll tell her," and he seized the 
watch and hastily returned it to his pocket. 
The storekeeper followed the boy to the door. 

"You take that watch right back home with 
you. Boy, do you hear? I'll stand here, and mind 
you start right off up that hill." 

Little James was only too thankful to escape 
from the store without further questioning, and 
started up the hill road as fast as his legs could 
carry him. He turned his head occasionally and 
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Bftw the flgare of the storekeeper at the door, his 
band shading his eyes, which were Gtill followltig 
the vaniehing form of your guilty Little Brother, 
This sight caused more dismay and terror to the 
small fugitive than a whole regiment of polioe- 
mea. He traveled the homeward road breath- 
lessly, feeling as if the entire village were follow- 
ing him with angry, piercing eyes, demanding 
the return of the watch to its rightful owner. 

"I didn't mean no harm," muttered the child 
to liimsolf. "They don't know nothin'' 'bout 
hockin' up here. They thinks I meant to steal 
Joshua's wateh. I wouldn't steal nothin' of 
Joshua's, he's too good to nie. I only meant to 
hock it." 

It wae quite late in the afternoon when he 
reached the foot of the steep hill on which lay 
the Hillis farm. He stopped at a Uttle wooden 
bridge, made of beams and planks, through 
which the rushing water oould be seen below. 
He stood gazing absently for a few minutes into 
a whirling eddy, which he imagined might con- 
ceal the much prized and talked of trout of those 
mountain streams, when his ear caught the dis- 
tant bleat of a lamb in distress. The pitiful wail 
was repeated again, and he could not fail to note 
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the direction from which it came. He sprang 
over the fence and followed the cry some distance 
through the stony field. There were no sheep in 
this field, but the bleating became every moment 
more distinct to his ear. At last he discerned a 
thin, forlorn, little lamb securely fastened between 
the barbed wires of a low fence, and making 
frantic efforts to escape. 

Your Little Brother's heart beat quickly with 
indignation and pity, as he hastened to release 
the frightened animal. He discovered that it 
was badly cut and bleeding about the neck, and 
that its front right leg was lacerated and swollen 
so that it could not walk. 

**It's that mean old Slocum," he muttered, 
angrily, '*puttin' up his wire-fence to hurt 
Joshua's lambs! Joshua wouldn't have no such 
fence on his farm." He bound up the wounded 
leg with his handkerchief, lifted the frightened 
creature in his arms, and started up the hillside 
toward the pasture in which Joshua's flock of 
sheep was grazing. 

*'If Joshua could see it, he'd have it indoors, 
and me and Emeline f eedin' it on bread and milk 
till it got well," he thought, as he sat down with 
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the lamb in his arms beside the stone fence that 
outlined the pasture on the hill-top. 

The remembrance of the watch in his pocket 
stole over him just then with acute dismay. He 
was both hungry and cold, as he had eaten noth- 
ing since breakfast, and the chilly October air of 
the mountains made him shiver and long for the 
firelight and comfort of the Hillis kitchen, but it 
was impossible to return to the house. His only 
hope of shelter for the night was to steal inside 
the bam after milking, and after all the chores 
had been completed by the faithful Emeline,and 
there he might rest with the lamb in his arms 
until morning. After that he would go away— 
he did not know where — ^but go he must beyond 
all possibility of discovery by those whom he 
had robbed. He hugged the lamb close to his 
heart, and the tears stole down his cheeks. 
Never more would he sleep in that little, white 
bed with the picture of the devout Samuel greet- 
ing his eyes at daybreak! 



CHAPTER V. 

SUDDENLY, a familiar sound broke on his 
ear. It was the bark of the impetuous and 
over-zealous Rover, doubtless engaged in driving 
the cows homeward for milking. Then Joshua 
must be home! If he could only explain that he 
had not meant to steal the watch, but to exchange 
it for driving gloves! 

To face Joshua then, however, was a physical 
and moral impossibility. It was now almost 
dark, and he could still hear Rover's barking 
which seemed to be coming nearer. The dog 
suddenly bounded forward and sprang joyfully 
upon little James, who shook him off desperately, 
clinging with all his might to the struggling 
lamb. Rover turned and barked with fresh zeal, 
and James beheld a moving light in the distance. 
It was the gleam of Joshua^s lantern, and he was 
rapidly ascending the hill. Rover continued to 
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bark, dud your Little Brother laid hlmaelf on the 
ground, and hugged the lamb to hia breast. 
Joshua came forward and turned the glare of the 
lantern on the prostrate figure. 

"Tou ain't to atay out here in the cold, Jamie. 
What's this you've got !" 

"It'e a lamb that's hurted," niunuared your 
Little Brother, holding up the wounded animal. 
Joahna took it in his strong arms and carried it 
gently down the bill. James took the lantern, 
aud without any further explanation they went 
together to the house, from which a bright Ught 
was now streaming. Emeline opened the door 
with an exol&iuation of relief, and the boy en- 
tered the kitchen, and sat down on a stool near 
the stove. 

Joshua meanwhile took the wounded lamb to 
the bam, where the mother was bewailing its 
loss. It belonged to the number he had just 
purchased, and had strayed from the road as 
they approached the foot of the hill. 

Emeline disappeared into the cupboard, wiping 
her eyes, and returned with a well-flUed plate 
and a glass of milk, which she laid on the table. 

"'There's your supper," she said coldly and 
sadly. "You've no need to go hungry to bed. I 
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want you to sit down and eat your supper 
Jamie." Your little brother obeyed and drew a 
chair towards the table, but the food choked 
him, and he could not eat. 

^There^s the molasses candy and the roast 
chestnuts I promised you this morning. You're 
welcome to them, because I said you could have 
them for helping me churn yesterday; I don't 
make promises to break 'em. Eat your nuts, 
Jamie." 

Emeline's fidelity to her promise of nuts and 
candy, in the face of his misdemeanor, smote 
him with a deeper sense of his own unworthiness 
than any reproaches she might have uttered ; but 
he merely turned his head away in what seemed 
to be a stubborn silence. 

**I've been looking for you all day, Jamie, and 
Joshua, he's been doing the same since he got 
back with the sheep. It was good of you to take 
up the poor little lamb. I always said you had a 
good heart ; but why didn't you think of us, who 
was beginning to love you as our own child, and 
me not able to bear you out of my sight unless 
you happen to be with Joshua ? How could you 
disgrace us so ? To think that we should harbor 
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a little boy who'd act the part of a thief !" Eme- 
line's voice broke, and she stopped for breath. 

Little James sat speechless and choking with 
unfamiliar and inexpressible emotions. Not the 
prison cell, nor the penal discipline of the reform- 
atory, nor any of the well-meant efforts of Sun- 
day School teachers and philanthropists had 
ever caused the strange, passionate anguish 
that now filled that little breast. His eyes were 
burning, and his ears ringing. He rose from the 
table, and groped for his hat, which was hang- 
ing on a peg within reach, and Emeline heard 
him say, between heavy sobs : — 

*'I ain't like you uns ; I'm going back to the 
city to find my mother. I tell yer — I ain't like 
you uns," and he struggled to free himself from 
the sudden clasp of her arms. Emeline drew him 
gently to a large arm-chair, in which she seated 
herself while she held him close with an encir- 
cling arm— he was not hard to hold, for after all, 
he was but a little child of nine. 

'*We'd begun to love you as if you was our own 
little boy," she whispered. "You didn't mean to 
rob us, did you ? Where did you leave the watch? 
Tell me before Joshua comes in." 

**It's here," returned the child, drawing it out 
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of his pocket and laying it in her lap. ^^It ain^t 
hurt any ; will Joshua send me away when he 
comes in ? You tell him I was only goin' to hock 
it,^^ and laying his head in Emeline^s lap he shut 
his eyes in shame and dread of facing Joshua, 
and continued to cry silently. 

Poor Emeline looked pale and exhausted when 
Joshua returned from the barn. She restored 
the watch to its place on the wall, and called 
Joshua^s attention to it, and to James^ explana- 
tion, which remained forever mysteriously unin- 
telligible to both of them. He made no comment 
but sat down before the stove to warm his hands 
and feet. 

"He ain't touched his supper, Emmy," said 
Joshua, after a silence of a few minutes, during 
which he had stared at the child and then at the 
table. '*He'd better eat, for its after his bed- 
time." 

Thus encouraged, James sat down timidly and 
dutifully, and ate what he could of the bread and 
milk, which no longer choked him. Every now 
and then he looked up shyly at Joshua, who sur- 
veyed him with an air of great perplexity. 

"I presume he's sorry for what he's done. 
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Joshua," said Emeline, gently, ''and he wants you 
to forgive him." 

'*I don't bear any malice so far as the watch is 
concerned," began Joshua slowly ; ''but I'm 
thinking, Emeline, that maybe we'd better not 
talk any more about this matter to-night. The 
child's tired out, and so are you. We can think 
it over to-morrow, and if James's a mind to stay 
with us, he'll agree never to do an action of this 
kind again. The watch is back in its place, and 
our boy is back with us, and we're glad it's no 
worse. I presame he'd better be getting to bed 
now. I'll see him undressed, Emmy, while you 
clear away the dishes." He took a small lamp 
from the mantel and lighted it, while your Little 
Brother gazed at him with his soul in his eyes. 
Never was there a man as strong and gentle as 
Joshua ! 

In a very few minutes he was snugly tucked in 
his little feather-bed, and Joshua heard him say 
the prayer that Emeline had taught him. When 
he had finished, with his hand on Joshua's arm, 
he said:— 

"Listen—" 

"I'll hear it," returned Joshua ; "but it's get- 
ting late for little boys." 
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''Do you know what makes me so bad, Joshua?" 
The child paused and looked anxiously into the 
face of his care-taker. 

**You won't like me no more, Joshua, when I'm 
done tellin' you this ; but I ain't goin' to keep 
nothin' back from you uns. I ain't got no father 
like other boys ; I ain't had nothin' but a mother 
all along. I can't never be good or go to Heaven 
like other boys, because— because, of her^ — his 
voice sank to a whisper and Joshua had to bend 
his head still lower— ''The boys in the Reform 
School (where I got put, you know, Joshua, for 
running away) they said it's in the Bible that 
boys what has mothers like her can't never be 
saved or inherit the kingdom of Heaven — all the 
boys there say so. There's more there like me, 
and the Bible says they can't never inherit the 
kingdom of Heaven. Did you uns know I was 
that kind of a boy?" 

The little white-robed figure sat with head 
bowed and hands clasped, asif cowering beneath 
the mantle of parental shame; but an angel 
carved in marble, and shedding marble tears over 
a fallen world, could not have seemed more radi- 
antly pure than did your Little Brother at that 
moment to Joshua. To his deep and tender na- 
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ture, the Divine compassion once so freely be- 
stowed on an erring woman could do no less than 
illumine the brow of her forsaken child with a 
tragic, holy innocence. 

But in this heart-breaking acceptance on 
the part of your Little Brother of eternal con- 
demnation for sins not his own, Joshua read an 
explanation of the child's mysteriously complex 
character — and surely that blighting conscious- 
ness of inherited evil might be removed ere it 
did further damage I 

He laid his large hand gently on the boy's 
forehead. 

''Probably, your beginning in life ain't been as 
regular as we'd like to have it — not the same as 
if you'd belonged always to Emeline and me, which 
is what we would have chosen if we'd been con- 
sulted — but it is just as true as Gospel, Jamie, 
that the Lord made you and sent you to us to 
take the place of him we lost. There ain't any 
use going back of that, and I don't allow as 
you have any right to ask for more than one pair 
of parents, which is all the law requires, and 
that's Emeline and me. Why, if you had another 
father and mother to claim you, where'd we 
come in? We want you for our own boy, and we 
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ain't goin' shares with any one, not if yon tnmed 
out to be the President's son. The Lord gave 
you to us, and He told Emeline and me to be 
father and mother to you, and we're going to 
have you all to ourselves, and give you our own 
name, and have you baptized in the Church 
yonder." 

"Will it be just the same as if I was your own 
boy, Joshua? Just exactly the same?" asked 
your Little Brother, looking up with shining 
eyes. 

**Just the same, exactly," repeated Joshua 
firmly ; '*there ain't any particle of difference." 

*'Then maybe I kin git to Heaven — do you 
think that, too, Joshua?" 

"If you love and fear God, and mind what the 
Good Book says," answered Joshua, never for- 
getful of his simple theology ; "and there isn't 
anything in that Book about what you men- 
tioned. Not a word. Emeline and me read our 
Bible every night and we know chapters of it by 
heart, so don't you tell that to anybody again — 
not even to Emeline — for it ain't true. It's just 
a story got up to scare little boys, and there ain't 
any use repeatin' it, for it might scare some 
folks as is old enough to know better. Some 
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n-folkB is narvoBB-like over storieB, and 
kinder dreams they're true. It makes them on- 
comfortable to hear eiich tales, so don't yoa he 
repeatin' it anywhere. There's free grace for all, 
Jamie, if we love God and serve Him. Yoa've 
heard the minister say that Sundays. I presume 
you're goin' to get grace some day soon, aio't 
you, and be like the rest of us (olka who's trying 
to follow the heavenly way? You aint too 
young to came out in meetin', Jamie — not a bit. — 
and it would please Emeline wonderful to see 
you rise up and speak out firm for the Lord some 
day. Then you'll be our little boy always, 
who'll never lie nor steal, nor swear, won't youV" 

Little James nodded for answer, and his 
face became radiant and then thoughtful as lie 
raised his eyes to Joshua's. 

"But I kin have a new neoktie. Joshua, when 
I oome out before meetin', just for that Sunday, 
Joshua? And one o' them white shirts with col- 
lars to 'em, all done up stiff?" 

Joshua covered him up in bed and tucked the 
heavy quilts in closely. 

"I presume Emeline '11 see that your clothes is 
all right and proper, Jamie, on that oecasSoQ. 
You're awful hard on your clothes, and we've 
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bought yoD a sight o' neckties already, but I 
presume we ain't goin' to see you lookln' shabby 
that Sunday, but you must put your mind on 
some things above neckties, and mind what the 
minister says." 

"That's what I'll do," replied James, nodding 
with gravity. "I know i ain't to think of my 
clothes when I'm gettin' grace, but I want to 
look nice and as if I belonged to you uns — I 
won't swear, nor steal, nor tell lies, nor do nothin' 
wrong, Joshua, after this— I've most forgot all 
them bad words already that I UBed to know. 
She taught them to me, oause she aaid 'em her- 
self. She hada't ought to act so, had she, when 
I was her only little boy? She won't go to 
Heaven, will she, JoshuaT I presume they won't 
want her there. I presume she oan't git there, 
cause she don't know nothin' about graoe, and I 
hopa nobody won't tell her, don't you, Joshua?'] 

"That ain't a Christian spirit to show to your 
poor mother," said Joshua, reprovingly. "If you 
get grace you must pray for all poor souls that 
has missed the light, and your mother first of all." 

"Maybe she's dead now, anyways," answered 
little James, hopefully. "I ain't heerd tell of her 
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for many a day afore 1 come here. She can't 
git grace after she's dead, can she, Joshua? I'll 
pray for her if you say so, but I don't think 
prayin' '11 do her any good. She's awful had, 
Joshua." 

"With God all things is possible, Jamie ; you 
leave her sins to God, and say your prayers for 
her nights, and tell Uim that you for^ve her as 
you hope to be forgiven, Jamie." 

"I'll forgive her and I'll pray for her nights, 
Joshua, but I don't want to see her ag'in — 
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"When she gets there she'll be changed, I pre- 
HUTiie," said Joshua softly, "and she'll wear a 
Cfown o' glory, and be beautiful and bright, and 
you won't be ashamed to meet her up there, 
where all sins is forgiven and all sorrow is wiped 
away. Good-night. Jamie," 

He took the lamp and made his way down 
the narrow staircase, leaving your Little Brother 
to dream of neckties, grace and forgivenesB of 
sins, all mingled together in a new and beauti- 
ful theology, in which the face of Joshua, tender 
and glorilled, shone upon him as the face of his 
Father in Heaven, and brought peace and joy 
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and comfort to his little heart, whenever he 
awoke in the night to whisper a prayer of forgive- 
ness for the sins of his poor mother. 




CHAPTER VI. 



JAMES started to school on the following 
Monday, an escort being secured for hiui in 
the peraon of Miss Cora Slocuiu, B trim, rosy- 
oheeked eonntry maiden of fourteen, who at- 
tended the same school, and obligingly stopped 
every morning at the Hillis farm-house for her 
little comrade. They both carried their dinners 
In little tin pails, and did not return until nearly 
five o'clock in the afternoon. Your Little Brother 
was greatly pleased with the informality of this 
district school. The beat behaved boy of the 
day before was chosen by the teacher to assist in 
making the Are in the huge Btove, that stood 
in the middle of the room, and this was the first 
"exercise" of the morning. There were many 
other little errands later inthe day, such as going 
to the spring at the toot of the hill for water, 
bHngin;; in wood and sweeping up the room, all 
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of which served to break the monotony of 
school life to restless children. 

He attended regularly, and the lonely country 
roads gave him no invitation to linger by the 
way. The objective point to be reached was the 
schoolhouse, where all the social life that existed 
for young people was centered, its only rival 
being the church, where old and young met from 
a wider radius of acquaintanceship. 

When the first payment in the form of a check 
was received from the society, Emeline studied 
it with a thoughtful brow. 

*'If this had come right after the first two 
weeks, ^^ she remarked to Joshua, ^*I^d said it was 
the hardest earned money we'd ever received. 
It seems as if it was poor pay for such a heap 
of tears and heart-breakings as we've been 
through." 

"No money can pay us for all that," replied 
Joshua, "but if we hadn't felt obligated to keep 
on and do our best by the thought that we was 
taking pay for it, I don't know, Emeline, as 
either you or me would have had the grit to hold 
on to that child week after week until he come 
through." 

"That's true," agreed Emeline ; "I presume 
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we'd have felt eta if all the years to come was 
presamg upon ub to make up our luinde to once 
whether we'd have him or no, but the pay com- 
in' regular was something to wait for and 
seemed to take part of the burden off us." 

"And now he's gettin' to be that good and 
steady," continued Joshua ; "I don't know how 
many has asked me to send in their names to the 
society — to get jast such a boy as him — that's 
what they all say," 

"We'll have to be keerful who we recom- 
mend," observed Emeline anxioualy. "There's 
many as wants children as hadn't ought to have 
them." 

Joshua frequently received printed blanks 
from the society, inquiring into the morals and 
circumstances of his neighbors, and they filled 
them out together in the evenings, consoien- 
tionsly and seriously; but the arrival of a printed 
form asking information of Mr. Slocum's family, 
caused the Hlllis household groat embarassment. 

"He Bpolie such a good word for us," said Eme- 
line ; "it seemsas if we ought to do him a good 
turn now we've the chance." 

"These questions is so pointed and plain, Eme- 
line. 'Do they live peaceably and happily to- 
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gethert' We know they don't. She's a-griim- 
blln' from morniDg till night, and Slocum often 
goes a week without speaking to her. 'Tie no 
place tor a child." 

Joshua sighed deeply, and finally they agreed 
to say that Mr. Slocum was a good neighbor, but 
his wife was not junt the best person to bring up 
a, child. None came, however, to the SIocuid 



The first Huow fell early in November, and the 
rolling hills seemed lonely, remote and holy In 
their white silence. A second, and then a third 
snowfall left no trace of naked ground visible. 
Even the roads were obliterated, and the stone 
fences became tiny ridges in a vast white plain. 
Neighbor was cut off from neighbor, until all 
united in a spontaneous effort to break a road 
through that would open the way to school, 
church, mill and village, and great was the mer- 
runent and excitement over the enterprise. 
School was suspended tor three days, the school- 
house having to be dug out of a snowbank, to 
the hilarity of the assembled Bcholara, Little 
James, iu heavy gum boots, overcoat and woollen 
muffler, assisted in the excavation with a tiny 
shovel of his own. and carted away small hil- 
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locks of snow on a home-made sled that Joshua 
had given him. 

The absorbing topic of that winter was Brother 
Barnwell's snccess in holding revival meetings in 
the old Stony Creek Church. Every Sunday 
brought a fresh convert, into the fold autil tew of 
the unregenerate remained in the township; and 
it was generally agreed tliat these etifE-neoked 
Kinnera represented the lowest social strata of 
the eoiuiunnity. It was said they comprised 
chiefly the VanSliver and McDooney families, 
who liad intermarried, and were a u)iserabte,de> 
graded set, living in rude shanties on rented 
land, which they were too lazy to till, and which, 
accoi-dingiy, yielded them nothing but stones 
and weeds. The men spent half their time in 
jail, and their families moved in and out of the 
county ahushonse with the approach of winter 
and the return of spring. They married always In 
haste, but failed to repent at leisure, taking to 
themselves other mates with or without the 
sanction of a marriage tie ; hence they were 
all spoken of promiscuously as the "SHver-Mc- 
Dooney tribe," and every one in the county knew 
the disgrace of bearing either name. 

Little James listened with deep interest to the 
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conversation of his elders on the latest revival 
news and shared their enthusiasm over each new 
convert. Every Sunday he besought them to 
allow him to '^come forward, ^^ but Emeline and 
Joshua conferred with the minister, who urged 
caution, and said that one backslider could do 
more harm in a week than fifty of the faithful 
could undo in a lifetime; and that there was 
nothing to prevent little James from growing in 
grace every day, until the spirit was ready to 
bring him all fully prepared to the foot of the 
throne. It was evident that grace wcta growing 
in him, and also a great impatience to have the 
ceremony over, and himself admitted to that se- 
lect circle of the faithful, from which the Van 
Sliver's and McDooney's were forever excluded, 
by reason of their short-sighted, perverse and 
degenerate ways. 

Little James looked with scorn on representa- 
tives of this class, and strove in every way to 
identify himself with that type of country life of 
which Joshua and Emeline were shining ex- 
amples. 

He adorned his conversation as they did with 
quaint expressions that were supposed to lend 
dignity to the speaker, and marked him as apart 
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from those who preferred to be less choice in 
their polysyllables. He understood it was more 
becoming to say ^^I presume so^' than ^^I guess 
so," and to say **probably" slowly, distinctly and 
with great solemnity, was an artistic achieve- 
ment. 

But with all the proprieties of speech and con- 
duct carefully observed, he felt himself still an 
alien, unless permitted to experience that mys- 
terious, spiritual process known as conversion. 
With implicit faith in Joshua^s reasoning on the 
subject of his parentage, he accepted literally 
the statement that he was to be born again, and 
no theological argument was necessary to ex- 
plain away the dogma that had once appeared 
as a stumbling block to the earliest convert in 
history. He was very glad to be born again, and 
it seemed the simplest and most delightful fact 
in the whole scheme of salvation that he could 
be bom again, and choose Joshua and Emehne 
for his parents 1 

There was no prouder moment in your Little 
Brother^s life than when he stood up in the 
dimly-lighted little Church,by the side of Emeline 
and Joshua, and in the presence of all the con- 
gregation, made his first confession of faith. The 
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great occasion was worthy of the new Sunday 
suit, the gay silk necktie and stiff, white collar, 
that elevated and pricked his chin without a 
suggestion of annoyance, so entirely satisfactory 
was it to be well-dressed, and to do the correct 
thing in the eyes of the whole congregation. All 
admired his beauty and the unfaltering tones in 
which he spoke of the souPs deep experiences, 
and of his longing to be born again, and to enter 
into the kingdom of the elect. 

The choir sang an appropriate hymn, in which 
all the congregation joined, but in the hearts of 
Emeline and Joshua, the song of Isaiah was 
heard above the music of the choir :— 

*'Por unto us a Child is born ; 
Unto us a Son is given : 
And His name shall be called Won- 
derful." 

So the sheath of the criminal withered and 
fell away, and the face of the Child appeared, 
turning heavenward like an opening flower. 
The little Offended One raised his eyes toward 
those who had wrought this miracle, and an- 
swered their looks of love with that smile of hap- 
piness that remembers not past sorrow. 
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And thus the restoration of your Little Brother 
was complete. 

THB BND. 



